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BUCHNER'S FORCE AND MATTER * 



There are tidal ebbs and flows in the moral as in the physical world. 
Opinion cannot stand still. It is subject, like other things, to the law 
of action and reaction. One extreme in thought infallibly begets 
another. Ages of faith are followed by periods of doubt, to be in 
turn succeeded by times of grand belief. Man is not wholly spiritual, 
and as certainly he is not solely material. The relative proportion of 
these elements may vary in different individuals and even in different 
races, and perhaps as a rule it will be found that the former is pre- 
ponderant in the higher, and the latter in the lower types. Without 
offence to the devotees of either, it may be said that religion is the 
highest embodiment of the first tendency and science of the last. 
Through the former we contemplate the inner and by the latter we 
behold the outer world. The one should make us know ourselves, 
the other should enable us to understand the universe in which we 
are placed. A true culture will exclude neither, and a ripe wisdom 
perceives that their antagonism is apparent, their harmony real. The 
one is concerned with God and the other with Nature, and there is 
ever a priesthood, high and holy, attached to each. Constituting, 
however, different orders in the grand hierarchy of intelligence, it is 
only at rare epochs that they can openly and formally combine. 
Perhaps it may even be said that their normal condition is one of 
separation, and it certainly is so in ages of analysis and disintegration 
like our own. 

In the discussion of such a subject we can no more exclude place 
than time. Just as there are eras, so are there areas favourable to 
faith or the reverse. We cannot deny the ethnic element its rightful 
place in such a question. To assert that the Semites of Western 
Asia have not a theological mission, would be simply to deny the 
facts of authentic history. Limiting our remarks to the Caucasian 
race, we may say that the Asiatic is prone to religion, the European 
to philosophy. The march of civilisation westwards has been one 
long analysis, leading us from the monotheism of Jerusalem to the 
materialism of London ; the former furnishing the creed and the latter 
holding the purse of the civilised world. At present Asia is, in 
every sense, a howling wilderness and Europe a smiling garden ; but 
without the gift of prophecy, it is easy to see that if all this will not 
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be exactly reversed, it must at least be greatly modified in that far 
future which is to loom out as the mother of coming epochs. 

Confining our attention, however, to Europe and her revolutions of 
opinion, we may remark that, ethnically speaking, we have here an 
area where intellect tends to preponderate over sentiment, and where 
perhaps in harmonious conjunction with this, that intellect is more 
prone to analysis than synthesis. Hence in religion, the Monotheism 
of the Jew has reappeared as the Trinitarianism of the Christian, 
and even threatens occasionally to sublimate, among the philosophic 
class of thinkers, as with the eastern Aryans, into Brahminical Pan- 
theism or Buddhistic Atheism. Now to this latter body belong in an 
especial manner the more metaphysical and transcendental literati of 
modern Germany. Indeed, the profound relationship observable 
between the eastern and western Aryans, or shall we say by way of 
distinction the Indian Aryans and Teutons, not only in the character 
and tendency of their speculations, but even in the entire mental con- 
stitution whence these intellectual specialities proceed, is so marked 
as to be worthy of careful study as an ethnic fact of considerable 
value. It is the same with the ancient Greeks, the teachings of 
Pythagoras and Plato being mere transcripts from the higher theo- 
sophy of the elder Brahmins, or shall we say, speaking ethnically, a 
cyclical repetition of intellectual development, arising from identity 
or at least proximate relationship of race, of which their lingual spe- 
cialities are only another indication. 

And if we may be allowed to enter into so subtle a distinction, we 
would say that the speculations of the Greeks are more nearly related 
to the teachings of the Brahmins or Aryans pure, and those of the 
Germans to the principles of the Buddhists or Aryans mingled with 
the semi-Mongolic aborigines of India. It was this mingling, indeed, 
and the inevitable modification of doctrine that ultimately resulted 
from it, which adapted Buddhism for its present wide circulation 
among the Mongolic tribes of Northern and Eastern Asia, for whom 
pure Brahminism, as the unadulterated product of a higher race, 
would have been far too spiritual in its tone and too hierarchical in 
its organisation. And now, perhaps, we may begin to understand 
something of the real racial vocation of Germany in the Reformation. 
Protestantism, it has been often observed, is the Buddhism of the 
west ; that is, it is the product of rationalism triumphing over faith and 
tradition, of reason dominating authority ; in other words, of intellect 
ruling sentiment. Now it is a most mistaken idea that the Protestant 
movement terminated with Luther and Calvin. They only initiated 
this great upheaving of the Teutonic mind. For let us clearly under- 
stand there is Protestantism in politics and in philosophy as well as 
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in religion, and this dread Buddhism of the west is only now making 
good its claims in the two latter departments. In the one it has 
eventuated in the English and French revolutions with their conco- 
mitant results, and is now evolving socialism and other forms of dis- 
integrative action in the body politic, just as Eastern Buddhism dis- 
owned and destroyed caste. In the other it has resulted in the 
production of such works as that which furnishes the subject matter 
of the present article. 

The history of opinion has always an ethnic bearing. There is a 
racial type of mind as well as body. Every distinctly marked division 
of humanity will not only have its own religion and law, but its own 
philosophy and art, for in truth these are but transcripts of the mind 
which has produced them. Thus Catholicism, with its architecture, 
painting and music, was obviously the religion of the Italic type, with 
their aesthetic proclivities developed under the influence of medieval 
Christianity in place of the Olympian faith of an earlier era ; that is, it 
was the product of a classic race manifesting their ineradicable spe- 
cialities of endowment in the adaptation of an artistic ritual to an 
imported and primarily monotheistic creed. While Protestantism, 
nationalism, Deism, and Atheism, are but the successive steps by 
which the European mind, more especially as represented by the pre- 
dominantly muscular Teutons, advances in its analytical action, from 
the ecstatic spiritualism of the eastern prophet to the experimental 
materialism of the western savant. 

In a sense, therefore, Dr. Biichner is a racially representative man. 
He can see nothing but " indestructible matter" and " immortal 
force", both cognised simply through the senses. Of the universe 
without he has no doubt. He treads its adamantine pavements with 
the perfectly satisfying consciousness of their eternal durability. He 
is obviously at home with Shakspeare, but that " we are such stuff as 
dreams are made of" is not a part of his philosophy. That all this 
apparently outer world, as known to us, can be but an idea in the 
mind of the observer, never seems to have crossed him, even as a 
suspicion. He believes in matter — not as an experience of the con- 
sciousness, but as an outward and independent entity. Of the extent 
of this stupendous assumption, he is happily ignorant, and like many 
of his experimental brethren, is perhaps none the worse physicist on 
this account. Only, the man who speaks of God as an abstraction, 
and treats human immortality as a myth, should not object to a little 
metaphysics in examining the fundamentals of his philosophy. Where 
we arrive at such conclusions, it is desirable that we should be careful 
of our premises, and not build the sublime superstructure of so grave 
a philosophy on the rather sandy foundation of a perfectly gratuitous 
assumption. 
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Having thus then cleared our way, and brought the subject down 
out of the eternal and the abstract into the temporal and concrete, we 
find much in Dr. Biichner's work to admire. Contemplated simply 
from the timeplane, his propositions about the indestructibility of 
matter and the inexhaustibility of force are demonstrably true, and as 
a fearless statement of this great argument, the work is the best ever 
published. It is honest. It deals in no half truths. As a bold and 
fearless statement of the case for Materialistic Atheism, it is the 
ablest and bravest work extant, and a3 such we rejoice to meet it in 
an English dress ; while its publication anywhere, with the author's 
name and his official position deliberately placed on the title page, 
is an unmistakable symptom of health and vigour in the mind of the 
age. Scientific hypocrisy is obviously on the wane. The fearless 
spirit of the eighteenth century is returning. That base tendency to 
compromise, which characterised the cultured minds of Europe from 
the battle of Waterloo till a comparatively recent period, is departing. 
We are recovering the manhood, that can state a truth and utter a 
conviction, unrestrained by a cowardly regard for consequences. 
Books are no longer the masks of authors. We are beginning to 
believe in the power of veracity, and to regard no crime as greater 
than that, which, under the pretence of tuition, would knowingly lead 
a disciple into error. We are outgrowing the terrors of that age 
of reaction, which followed on the excesses of the French Revo- 
lution, and with this we are also leaving behind that " State science", 
to which even the illustrious Cuvier occasionally condescended, and 
which under the shallow pretext of not unsettling creeds, dared to 
palter with conviction and enact that basest of all the forms of trea- 
son, a conspiracy against the truth. It must be obvious to all gifted 
eyes, that we are approaching a great intellectual crisis. The men of 
fact and the men of authority are closing up their ranks for the im- 
pending conflict. The hollow truce of the last half century is at an 
end. Science and Theology stand face to face as avowed and open 
enemies. The day of the Bridgewater treatises, with their nursery 
babyisms, is a thing of the past, and Europe, as at the latter end of 
the last century, awaits in awed expectation the farther development 
of this stupendous battle of the gods, to which, however, there can 
be but one termination, the acceptance by theologians of the conclu- 
sions of science with all their consequences. 

The preceding observations will have prepared the reader for under- 
standing the plan and appreciating the worth of Dr. Biichner's fear- 
less work. Its tone is eminently and essentially continental, and 
perhaps we may add, as a yet more distinctive speciality, its manner, 
both in statement and argument, is unmistakably German. There 
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is a spirit of almost angry antagonism in its pages, for which, as we 
have no occasion in this country, we have perhaps but an imperfect 
appreciation. We think that a man of science may be much better 
employed than in running a tilt at theological windmills, and accord- 
ingly we leave these respectable conveniences to their allotted func- 
tions in the body politic without disturbance, contented, as in the case 
of Darwin and Sir Charles Lyell, with a calm statement of facts and 
a clear deduction from the premises, which they afford. For this, 
however, a certain maturity of the national mind appears to be neces- 
sary; and to this, whether from more immediately political or remoter 
ethnic causes, no continental people seem yet to have attained. They 
have not yet advanced to that triumphant faith which believes that 
the supernal majesty of truth has only to be unveiled to ensure the 
loyalty and adherence of all beholders. This, however, is rather an 
affair of manner than of matter, and, once understood, ceases to be 
objectionable. 

In the chapters on the immortality of force and matter, there is, as 
we have already observed, an admirable statement of the subject from 
the material stand-point, but when the author talks of the eternity of 
matter, he obviously misapprehends the deeper significance of the 
terms which he employs. All material existence is essentially pheno- 
menal, and, as such, subject to the law of sequence — in other words, 
it is temporal. It belongs to the sphere of time — is on the time- 
plane, and can by no true philosophy be predicated as eternal. He 
falls into a corresponding mistake when he speaks of the infinity of 
matter, which, as being composed of finite atoms, can by no multipli- 
cation of these become absolutely infinite. A magnitude which tran- 
scends our conception is not therefore unlimited. We, as finite, have 
simply found something which we cannot contain — that is all. Dr. 
Bi'ichner, and all who follow him, should know that nothing which is 
cognised through the senses can be infinite. Again let us state the 
abstract truth on this subject : the phenomenal, as it cannot be the 
eternal, so neither can it be the infinite, its limitations being equally 
marked in either direction. We have been the more particular in these 
remarks, as we should be sorry to see so good a cause as that of sci- 
entific truth subject to a trip at the hands of the masters of dialectics. 
And, yet, if scientific men will venture out of their own domain of 
physics, whose lines are impregnable, into the higher realm of meta- 
physics, and with minds habituated to the handling of the concrete, 
unwisely attempt to meddle with the abstract, they will infallibly 
suffer a shameful defeat, whenever a competent champion shall appear 
in the lists against them. Let us, then, as the faithful disciples of 
induction, humbly leave all talk of the infinite and eternal to the 
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students of moral philosophy, in whose province these terms may have 
an appreciable significance, which they certainly lack in ours, where 
their unauthorised use simply exposes us to the pity of our more 
logically trained cotemporaries. 

The grand defect of Dr. Biichner's speculations on the Cosmos, and 
we may add that of all who have thought with him, from the days of 
Heraclitus and Epicurus downwards, is that they regard the Universe 
as a piece of dead mechanism, whereas it is an eminently vital organ- 
ism. Hence, in his chapter on " The Heavens," our author quotes 
and approves the foolish superficialities of Hudson Tuttle, when 
he asks " Why did the Creator give rings to Saturn, which, sur- 
rounded by its eight moons, can have little need of them, while Mars 
is left in total darkness." Why, we would respectfully suggest to 
Mr. Tuttle, has an embryo of seven months sundry organs in an ad- 
vanced stage of development, which are only germal in one of seven 
weeks, and altogether imperceptible in one of seven days. This fault- 
finding with normal structure, this pretence of criticising nature and 
improving fact, is ever an unmistakable evidence of immaturity in 
scientific culture, and may be worthy of Mr. Tuttle, but is certainly 
quite unworthy of Dr. Buchner, who ought to know that "an accidental 
concurrence of the elements " is a phrase altogether without meaning 
in true philosophy. Perhaps, however, we are too severe on these 
gentlemen, and may be only criticising their ivords in place of their 
ideas; but when the doctor, again approvingly, makes his favourite 
Tuttle say " Nature always works silently," we are certainly tempted 
to add — in her volcanoes, earthquakes and thunderstorms. The truth 
is, generalisations so sweeping as those which we have quoted, and 
the book abounds in them, both in the text and the quotations, are 
dangerous ground, more especially for intellects of moderate calibre, 
and should, if they could only see it, be carefully avoided by Dr. 
Buchner, and particularly so by Mr. Tuttle. 

But it is nearly time that we should bring our observatious on this 
remarkable work to a close; for the remainder of the chapters, on 
" The idea of a God," " Personal continuance," etc., are in the same 
style of shallow metaphysics as those which we have already criti- 
cised, and simply demonstrate, what all deep thinkers have long 
known, the utter impossibility of mastering the subjective sphere from 
the objective stand -point. It is in this way, however, that the work 
is calculated to do good service. It is the Nemesis of the Bridgewater 
treatise style of natural theology, the logical terminus of the vulgar 
attempt to find a God in matter. To this complexion has it come at 
last. From Paley to Buchner, may seem to some peojjle a rather long 
and devious march, but the one is simply the end of which the other 
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is the beginning. It is time that these solemn follies should cease. 
Let theologians keep to their own province— they and their spiritual- 
ism are quite misplaced in science. And, on the other hand, let men 
of science carefully eschew revelation — and we may add metaphysics. 
"We shall not discover God by induction, nor demonstrate the im- 
mortality of the soul by an experiment. These sublime truths are 
attained by another path, are mastered by a grander process, and, 
like the stainless stars, that look calmly down on every storm, 
serenely bright beyond the cloud, supremely still despite the tempest, 
will infallibly survive the discoveries of science and the revolutions of 
opinion, however potent the attacks of philosophers — and we may 
add, however weak and injudicious the defence of theologians. 

We have been rather severe in the foregoing observations on Dr. 
Biichner's work, because it belongs to a school of physico-theology, 
which, whether on the affirmative or negative side, we hold to be 
equally opposed to the true interests of science. In attempting to 
expose his errors, we have perhaps almost unconsciously fallen into 
that very train of metaphysical reasoning which we have reprobated 
in him. But something of this kind was unavoidable in the treat- 
ment of a volume whose main purpose seems to be an assault on 
established credences through the instrumentality of science. But 
whatever may be our opinion of the spirit and design of the original, 
we cannot conclude our remarks without according a well-deserved 
tribute of commendation to Mr. Collingwood. We admire his moral 
courage in thus daring to adventure the publication of such a work in 
an English dress. Nor can we close without an allusion to his style, 
which is as clear, rhythmical, and harmonious as the finest literary 
production, flowing in perfect freedom from the hand of an accom- 
plished master of all the elegancies of composition. There is an ease 
and grace in his periods almost unique in the field of translation, and 
which might well render the English reader oblivious of the fact that 
he is reading, not a masterpiece in his own, but an admirably rendered 
transfusion from a foreign tongue. 



